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argue that while, with the development of frost-resisting wheats
and the slight improvement in local climatic conditions which
appears to follow the tilling of the soil, the cultivation of
wheat may extend, in the low lands, some distance to the north of
the Winnipeg Basin, the southern part of the region under con-
sideration is mainly suitable for a limited amount of mixed farm-
ing, and the more northerly parts will remain as they are at present.
The discovery of mineral oil in the Devonian rocks of the
Mackenzie basin and of gold iiea r Great Slave and Athabaska Lakes
may lead to economic development in another direction.
BRITISH COLUMBIA.    This section  of the Western  Cordilleras,
although considered as one natural  region, really consists of a
large number of such regions, each of which conforms to one or
other of a few distinct types.    It extends from the Rocky Moun-
tains in the east to the Coast Range on the west, and includes both;
in the  south the intervening land is occupied by a grouping
of several irregular ranges, and in the north between the 58th and
60th parallels there is a mountainous .country which separates it
from the Yukon Plateau lying beyond.    To the west of the Rocky
Mountains in the south, and separated from them by the Upper
Columbia and Kootenay rivers, is the Selkiik Range, which in turn
is separated from the Gold Ranges or Columbia Mountains by the
southward flowing Columbia.    Beyond these lies what is known as
the Interior Plateau, a mountainous region with an average height
of about 3,500 feet; it is intersected by river valleys, which, in the
case of the larger ones, rise to an elevation of less than 1,000 feet
above sea-level, while the intervening heights seldom exceed 5,000
feet.   The west coast is much broken up by deep, fiord-like indenta-
tions, and is fringed by a long chain  of  islands, which are the
continuation northwards of the Olympic mountains of Washington*
The geological formation of the region is extremely complicated.
The Rocky Mountains consist chiefly   of   sedimentary  measures
of pre-Cambrian and Palaeozoic age with infolded Mesozoic strata;
between these and the Interior Plateau, the Selkirks and the Gold
Ranges are mainly formed of pre-Cambrian and Palaeozoic sedi-
ments with igneous intrusions; the coastal ranges are built up
of granitic rocks; while the interior plateau contains large tracts
of country covered by volcanic rocks of Tertiary times, and great
areas of intrusive granitic rocks.